No. 1012. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—POPPING THE QUESTION. 


Say, do you remember those nights—after you get real well acquainted with her, 
and thought seven nights a week were too few to call on her, not counting Sunday morning 
at church, and Sunday afternoon buggy riding? What HER—why HER, of course, the only 
HER there is. What are you talking about, as if there ever was more than one for any man! 

Sure, of course, you remember them, The days after you ceased to be company, 
but began to feel like one of the family and could call out, ‘Hello, Bill!” to her small brother 
instead of saying ‘Is Miss Johnson at home?” and when they began to treat you that way, 
and she brought her sewing in, and you sat in the “‘sittin’ room”’ instead of the parlor, 
because it was more homey like? Course you remember. Ain't likely you’d forget. 

And say, do you remember how your chair kept creeping, creeping, closer and closer 
to hers, and how she hunched away and pretended not to notice, and her voice get a little 
lower, and your throat get hot and your tongue kept sticking to your lips and you had to 
wet ’em before you could go on talking? Those were the days. 

Don’t tell me you forget! And there's one other evening you won't forget, no sir-ree, 
not on this side of the river; that night when¢the lamp was burning low and your chair 
kept hunching closer and closer, and your*heart kept trying to climb up and choke you, 
and her head bowed lower and lower over,her crocheting until you made a grab at her 
like as if she was going to jump, and held her tight, and whispered— N 

‘Taint any use to tell you people about that time. You know as much about it as 
Ido. But say, don’t you wish—but pshaw, what’s the use. We're getting old, but its 
a sight for sore eyes to look at these young people, doing it all over again and thinking 
they’re the only ones that ever did. 
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No. 1013, COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—SAY GIRLS, GUESS WHO HE Is. 


Say girls, you old girls, I mean, and I don’t care how old, do you all remember that 

What day? Pshaw, you know. No, not your wedding day, I mean the day, the hig 
day, the biggest day you ever had in all your lives up to ihe time Little Willie was born, 
of course. I mean that day when all us girls was down to Susie Morrow's quiltin’ and you 
came with your face all flushed with color, and your eyes dancing and looking so big and 
grown up and sort of womanified, instead of lookin’ kind 0' school girly like you did the day 
Sefore? Course you remember it. I can see you now sitting there so quiet and straight, 
and just bustin’ to tell, and turnin’ the ring around and around so’s to sce the diamond 
sparkle a little more, and just a dyin’ for somcone to ask, an’ everyone knowin’ all the time 
and finally you says, tryin’ to act cool, “Say, girls, had you heard. [ was engaged?” 

Do you remember what a little squeal o’ surprise they all let out just as if they hadn't 
known all along, even before you knew it? And how they flocked around and got excited 
and fluttered like a lot of hens, and kissed you and said they hoped you'd be happy? And 
do you remember how you said, ‘‘Say, ls, guess who HE is?” An’ how they all guessed 
at once, an’ how disappointed you were? Iwas. I thought nobody on earth knew—and 
they'd all known before we did, an’ had been waitin’ for it. 

Land sakes, but that was the day. They don’t do it quite that way now, but-yet it’s 
always the same an’ it certainly does me good to see young folks nowdays bein’ just as happy 
and innocent as we were then—God bless them : . 


Love Reigns Supreme. 
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No. (914. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—LOVE REIGNS SUPREME. 


And say, do you remember that other evening, after you had fixed it up with the 
old folks? Wasn’t that just the grandest of them all? No, not the asking the old folks. 
That wasn’t grand at all. That was most as hard as askin’ her. Do you recall how you 
left her, all tremblin’ and excited and ‘fraid, an’ started so boldly out onto the back 
porch? Yes you do. You know you pretended to be so brave and fearless, and held 
yourself so straight, but you've got to acknowledge your heart was just beatin’ like a trip 
hammer and your lips was a crackin’. open. Bet you couldn't have said ‘suave and sweet’ 
to save your life. 

You found the of!d man out on the back porch, smokin’ and he said ‘‘Hello, Jim!” and 
you said, ‘Mr. Jackson, can I speak to you a moment in private?’ Yes you did! What 
if you were all alone? You’d made up that speech and couldn't think of nothin’ else to say. 
An’ didn’t. it make youmad after, gulpin’ and sweatin’, and stammerin’ out something 
neither of you knew what, to have him say, “That's all right, Jim! I know’d twas comin’— 
If she’s willin’, !am—an’ treat her good.” 

An’ say, maybe you didn’t hustle back to the sittin’ room, an’ bust right in an’ grab 
her in your arms—But lawsy mercy, what's the use o’ tellin’ you folks about them things? 
You Know all about ‘em. Young folks are the same, even now an’ if you don’t believe it, 
_just look! 
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No. 1015. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—THE BRIDE IN HER BOUDOIR. 


Lawsy me, girls, there's only one time in a girl’s life when she feels like cryin’ and 
laughin’; singin’ an’ dancin’ an’ weepin’. You needn’t pretend for a minute you don't 
know what time that is. Well, then, all I’ve got to say is that if you didn’t feel that way 
you ain’t never been married. It's that time just before the weddin’ when a girl gets in her 
own little room—the room where she has kept and hid all her secrets ever since she was 
a kid big enough to have a room, an’ where she has run to sob away her sorrows, an’ to cry 
with joy when she didn’t dare tell anyone what HP had said to her that evening. 

I tell you, girls may outgrow doll babies, but when a girl's goin’ to get married, an’ 
looks around her own room, an’ sees them things, when she gets to draggin’ out old rubbish 
an’ cryin’ over the rag dolls that were so precious to her, an’ her first party slippers, an’ 
the letters, an’ keepsakes, an’ all that kind o’ truck, she’s a mighty good guesser if she can 
tell whether she’s cryin’ because she’s happy or miserable. Yes, 0’ course, she’s happy. 
Most women are happiest when they’ve got something to cry over, an’ land knows she’s 
got enough, ’bout that time. Between me and you she’d cry a heap sight harder if she knew 
what was comin’, but she don’t, poor dear, so let her be as happy as she can, an’ as long 
as she can. Come to think o’ it, she’d be even more weepy if she never did get married. 
Seems as if women are bound to cry either way. : 
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1017. I Pronounce You Man and Wife. 
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No. 1017. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—“I PRONOUNCE YOU MAN 
AND WIFE.” 


But say, boys—I don’t mean you kids, but you old married boys— do you remember 
the day you was scared outen a year’s growth? Worst scared I ever was in my life was that 
day I got married. Funny ’bout that, aint it? Aint nothin’ to be scared about. Every- 
body’s your friend, ‘ceptin’ that two by four squirt from Georgetown that was tryin’ to 
make up to Lizzie before she promised you an’ he don’t count for nothin’. But you were 
scared just the same. Yes sirrce, scared blue, I know Iwas. 1f there’d been any window 
to jump out I'd shurely jumped that day. I felt just like a condemned man goin’ to be 
hanged, an’ kept a gulpin’ like a fish outen water an’ lickin my lips an’ sayin’, ‘‘Yes’’ “‘an’ no” 
an’ wonderin’ when they were goin’ to start. I busted three pairs 0’ white gloves before I 
got ’em on, an’-lost the ring five times, an’ finally had to give the license to the best man 
to keep for me. 

An’ wasn’t that strip 0’ carpet long? I walked "bout nine miles up it ‘fore someone 
steered me up to where a man was standin’ at an altar. There was flowers everywhere, 
an’ half a minute later SHE came up, lookin’ jee as cool and sweet as if she got married 
every day in the year. After that it was all kinda dim and dizzy, an’ I muttered some- 
thing every time the best man jabbed me in the ribs, until someone whispered to take HER 
hand. I makes a wild grab, an’ gets it, an’ the minute I feels that cool, soft little hand 
jn mine, you bet your boots I got my nerve back an’ says “‘Yes’’ so loud several people 
sniggers, an’ when that minister says “I pronounce you man and wife,’”’ I walks out with 
her on my arm—not afraid of the whole world. But it did rile me up a bit when that 
little squirt from Georgetown kisses the bride. 

While I’m talkin’ about it, I’ll give you folks a friendly tip. Next time you get married 
go to the Presbyterian church, instead 0’ the Episcopal. Service is only about a third as 
long—an’ it ties you just as tight. : : 


The Blessing. 
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No. 1018. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—THE BLESSING. 


Kinda solemn times, I tell you, for a fellow, at least at that stage of the game. Makes 
a fellow feel pretty solemn, ’specially a fellow that has been a wee bit wild an’ harum scarum 
an’ never took much thought of the future, to think that the dearest, an’ prettiest an’ 
sweetest little woman in all the werld has given herself to him an’ trusted her whole life 
to him. I tell you fellows, it’s enotigh to make any man do a heap o’ thinkin’. [Kinda adds 
dignity to him, too. He realizes that he ain’t just a boy any more, but that he has 
promised to love an’ cherish an’ obey that little girl—The preacher says protect, but he 
knows all the time he gets things turned twisty wise an’ means obey. 

An’ the blessing the minister Asks don’t cure that serious, solemn feelin’ a bit when 
he asks the Father to help you take care of that innocent child He has given you, an’ to 
provide for you both as bountifully as you are provided for that night. 

Say, that makes me laugh now. Didn't at that time, but if any couple ever tried 
to feed that way all their lives they’d founder in a week. Say, but that was a feed. I 
most can taste it yet—an’ you bet Paw Jackson had to sell half his yearlin’s to settle for it. 


Honoring Her Guests. 
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No, 1019. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—HONORING HER’ GUESTS. 


There's the wedding breakfast. If ever a girl ought to be happy it is then. I know 
it would have been the most glorious hour of all my life, girls, if those shoes hadn’t pinched. 
Maybe that was all the better. It kept me from getting weepy an’ I tell you I felt a whole 
lot like it then, although everybody else was havin’ such good times. 

It’s the only time in the ordinary girl’s life that she can be a queen and she ought to 
take advantage of it. I never saw a bride in all my born days that wasn’t pretty then, 
an’ she’s at her prettiest when she rises to honor her guests, all red and rosy, an’ the tears 
of joy an’ excitement makin’ her eyes bright an’ shiny—I tell you any girl looks pretty 
at that time—Everybody either envies or pities her—an’ all of them admire her. The 
bride’s table is the center of all the fun. Of course, the maids and ushers don’t know 
how serious a thing it is, or how the bride’s heart keeps pitty patting, an’ they actually 
laugh when they see her look round, scared like, to see if HE has disappeared. 

She gets even, though, when she cuts the bride’s cake, and the lucky bride’s maid 
finds the ring an’ she runs around an” kisses her an’ whispers “I know who he is, dear—an’ 
I hope you'll be happy as I am.” 

They’re great hours, but they only come once in every girl’s life, for even if she gets 
a divorce, or loses her husband, the second time seems just like seein’ the same show twice. 


4020. When ¢ 
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No. 1n20. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE DIM 
AND LOW. 


Lots of you young fellows don’t seem to realize what a serious and solemn thing mar- 
riage is. That’s because you never been through it. 

That night, after the breakfast and the reception, an’ all the carrying on, with all the 
young fellows fightin’ for a chance to kiss the bride (especially that young snipe from George- 
town) an’ throwin’ rice. 

Say, did any of you fellows get charivaried? Maybe they didn’t tear up old Ned 
when we got hitched. Cowbells, an’ horns, an’ old tin pans, I never heard such a racket. 
I wanted to go out an’ lick a pack o’ them, but Paw Jackson he said he'd slip out the back 
way an’ fix it up. Maw Jackson she called, “Now, Henry, don’t you be givin’ them boys 
anything to drink.’’ But Paw Jackson he knows. He just dug the jug out from in under 
the hay, an’ passed it round, an’ the boys all cheered an’ run along home. 

Then everybody sits around, uneasy like, maw cryin’ a little bit, an’ finally paw says, 
“Come on, maw, let's give the young folks a chance,” an’ he winks at me an’ says, “‘Jim, 
you'll find the spare room made up.” 

An’ when you get up there, you draw her down onto your lap an’ whisper, ‘‘Alone 
at last, darling,” an’ feel very solemn. Chances are she'll laugh a little bit, an’ say, ‘'My 
but these shoes pinch,’’ but you'll feel a big hot tear drop on your cheek, an’ hold her tighter 
an’ closer, an’ tell her you'll never, never let her go. An’ I tell you, by crackety, a fellow 
feels that way, long about that time. 


No. 1021 COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—ONE HEART ENOUGH FOR ME. 


Yes sirree, I tell you, it’s pretty serious business. That’s one time in the life of a 
married couple that neither has much to say. You just sit there and hold her tight, an’ 
think, think—about everything that’s happened since you met her. You keep a won- 
derin’ what she ever saw in you to love, an’ how much too good she is for you. I tell you 
a fellow kind o’ reviews his jife durin’ that time. You keep wonderin’ what she’s thinkin’ 
about an’ feel reverent an solemn. Chances are you promise yourself a dozen times you'll 
be good to her. 

What a pity it is a fellow can’t always feel that way. If he did there’d never be any 
divorces in this world, an’ not much trouble, or quarrelin’—or other women. 

Bye an’ bye she gets up an’ throws off her veil an’ you grab her tight in your arms, 
like you ain't never, never goin’ to let her go, an’ she whispers, scared like, ‘‘You'll be good 
to me, Jim, won’t you?” ‘Then you kiss her lips an’ kiss away the tears, an’ promise. 

Funniest thing about that is you think you always will. 


1022. All Aboard for Dreamland, » 


No. 1022. COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—ALL ABOARD FOR DREAMLAND. 


Say girls, if [had my way, nobody but widows would get married, Why? Why, because 
they’re used to havin’ a man in the room, an’ no girl is, an’ I tell you it takes a long time 
to get used to him. If ever a girl is tempted to go home to her mother it’s on her wedding 
night. Say, I’d rather get ready for bed in a den of wild beasts than with the groom in 
the room. Every skirt that comes off is like peelin’ off a layer of skin. ’Bout the time 
he gets his coat and vest off send him for a pitcher of water and then try to get under the 
covers before he can get back. Then chances are you'll strike a knot in something your 
bridesmaids have tied, an’ he’ll get back just about the time— If he does, blow out the 
light an’ make a jump for it. 

Somehow or other it isn’t so bad when the light is out, an’ when he turns in an’ kisses 
you an’ whispers, ‘‘Goodnight, darling,” you feel safer. But it’s weeks before you really 
feel safe, because all the time it's just like having a burglar under the bed—until you get 
used to it, then you don’t mind him at all, unless he’s been eatin’ onions. 
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4023. Heavens! My Wife. 


No, 1023. COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE SERIES—HEAVENS! MY WIFE. 


Funny thing, how quick a fellow forgets those promises he made the day he stood 
under the orange blossoms, ain’t it? You don’t know?. Aw, come off. Don't tell me. 
Yes— every man does? You don’t? I'll bet the drinks for the crowd you have. I lose, 
eh? Well, how long have you been married? Oh, two days, eh—vwell that explains it. 

I'll never forget the time 1 forgot. One of wifey’s bridesmaids, an’ a pippin, she came 
to visit us for a couple of weeks an’ maybe we didn’t kind o’ like each other! She was one 
of those girls that just can’t help flirting, an’ it tickled her to death to make a man play 
dead an’ jump through a hoop. She had me goin’ in two days an’, honest, in a week I had 
an idea I liked her better’n 1 did my wife. 

Maybe she was doing it for fun, but I kind o’ think she liked me a little bit. An’ one 
afternoon my wife went out shopping an’ got back just in time to see me with my arm 
around her friend’s waist, tryin’ to steal a kiss. Maybe there wasn’t things doin’ in our 
family. The minute 1 got caught my eyes opened, an’ I knewIcared more for my wife 
than for all the other girls in the world, but under the circumstances it wasn’t any use to 
tell that to her. She flounced right off home to her mother's, an’ I told that friend of hers 
what I thought of her, an’ sat down wonderin’ whether shootin’ or drowning was the best 
way to commit suicide. 
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No. 1024, COURTSHIP AND WEDDING SERIES—WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A 
MOTHER-IN-LAW? 


It took me most three days to even get started makin’ up. Iwas the most miserable 
fellow in the world. Went out an’ got drunk twice in one afternoon an’ the next day felt 
so bad I felt better. Then I decided to go around an’ make a clean breast of it. 

You fellows can knock mothers-in-law all you want to, but they’re the greatest insti- 
tutions on earth. My wife sent word that she wouldn’t see me, but mother-in-law came 
down an’ took me to her room, where she was sittin’ cryin’ her eyes out. Oh, she didn’t 
let me down easy, did mother. She gave me what for, an’ told me just what a low down, 
ornery, worthless piece of human tripe I was, an’ then she says, “But he ain’t any worse 
than the rest of them. An’ it ain’t all his fault, either, Lucy. You've been keepin’ him 
too close. Now you go ahead an’ make up with him, an’ hereafter, when you bring hussies 
to visit your house, invite ugly ones.” 

It cost me about four new dresses and two hats to square it all up, an’ I ain't triflin’ 
any more. It don’t pay. 
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